SHAKESPEARE  AND
Coriolanus's citch of your opinion' was compared by Richard
Simpson in 1871 to More's 'ruff of your opinions':
And that you sit as kings in your desires,
Authority quite silenced by your brawl.
And you in ruff of your opinions clothed.
And more recently in Professor Spurgeon's detailed study of
the imagery, she shows how, of the twelve images1 to be found
in the 'three pages' 'every one can be paralleled in Shakespeare's
known plays'.
For 'clothed in opinions', Professor Spurgeon compares
Gratiano's edress'd in an opinion of wisdom' (Merchant of
Venice, i. i. 91). cRuff' of course means 'pride' or 'excitement'.
'But', she says, cthe word naturally suggested its other meaning
of an article of clothing, and so the verb clinches it into a
metaphor, giving a double meaning to the noun ... This
method of swift evolution, by way of association and suggestion,
is a marked feature of Shakespeare's style in metaphor, and
especially of his middle and later style, from 1594 onwards, and
it is one in which he differs from most, if not all, of his contem-
poraries/ And not merely the style but the whole picture is
Shakespearean. The mob, clothed in their opinions like robes
of state, sit, pleased at having attained their ends. This is
closely parallel to the address to 'the fond many' in Henry IV,
Part II (i. iii. 94): 'And being now trimmed in thine own desires'.8
How can it then seriously be asserted that 'rubbing the poor
itch of your opinion' is in Shakespeare's manner, but 'in ruff
of your opinions clothed' is not? That this latter phrase is
peculiarly Shakespearean is shown by the essay which Mr. E. E.
Kellett, quite independently of the Mare-problem, published in
1923, On a Feature of Shakespeare's Style.8 This feature is the way
in which the use of a word suggests to Shakespeare a further
thought based upon another sense of the same word:
1 Other phrases might also, I think, have been counted as images: 'have on
the hip9, 'make your knees your feet', 'god on earth'; and these are equally
Shakespearean.
2 See Professor Spurgeon's article in Review of English Studies, vi, 262-4. The
whole article should be consulted.
8 In Suggestions: Literary Essays, Cambridge, 1923.
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